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The  Order  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  which  to-day  has  a member- 
ship of  about  15,000,  and  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing, owes  its  origin  and  progress  to  one  of 
the  strongest  feelings  implanted  in  the 
human  breast— pride  of  their  native  land 
and  love  for  the  place  of  birth.  It  is 
strictly  a California  Order,  being  confined 
to  young  men  born  within  the  borders  of 
the  State. 

The  aim  and  objects  of  the  Order  are 
“for  the  mutual  benefit,  improvement  and 
social  intercourse  of  its  members;  to  per- 
petuate in  the  minds  of  all  native  Califor- 
nians the  memories  of  one  of  the  most  won 
derful  epochs  in  the  world’s  history — the 
days  of  ’49— and  to  unite  them  in  one  har- 
monious body  by  the  tics  of  a friendship 
mutually  beneficial  to  all ; to  elevate  and 
cultivate  the  mental  faculties;  to  rejoice 
with  one  another  in  prosperity,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  Good  Samaritan  hand  in  adver- 
sity.” 

Every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  State  is  rep- 
resented among  its  members,  and  from  a 
beginning  of  twenty-one  who  signed  the 
first  charter  it  now  numbers  several  thou- 
sand of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land, 
honored  in  their  native  State  and  in  the 
Order,  comprising  some  16S  Parlors 
throughout  California. 


GENERAL  A.  M.  WINN 

Pounder  of  the  Order  of  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 


To  General  A.  M.  Winn,  who  was  born 
in  Loudon  County,  Va.,  on  April  27,  1810, 
and  who  died  in  the  old  town  of  Sonoma, 
on  August  26,  1883,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  is 
due  the  organization  of  an  Order  which  to- 
day stands  pre-eminent  in  the  fraternal  so- 
cieties of  the  State.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  a few  native  Californians  were 
brought  together  to  participate  in  the 
parade  on  July  4.  1875,  and  these  few 
formed  the  nucleus  for  the  now  rapidly 
increasing  Order.  John  A.  Steinbach  of 
California  Parlor,  No.  1,  became  its  first 
President.  The  name  of  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  State  was  adopted  at  the  first 
meeting  on  June  29,  1875,  but  at  the  second 
meeting  on  July  nth  of  the  same  year  the 
name  was  changed  to  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  which  title  it  has  since 
retained.  It-  was  not  until  March,  1876, 
that  the  Order  was  duly  incorporated  and 
legally  entered  upon  its  fraternal  career. 
By  a constitutional  amendment  adopted 
April  26,  1876,  honorary  membership  was 
prohibited,  and  at  the  time  of  General 
Winn’s  death  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
Order,  although  his  funeral  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Native  Sons.  His 
resting  place  at  Sacramento  is  marked  by 
a massive  granite  monument  erected  by  the 
Order.  On  November  29,  1878,  the  first 


1—  L.  F.  Byington,  Past  Grand  President. 

2—  H.  R.  McNoble,  Grand  President. 

3—  Chas.  E.  McLaughlin.  Grand  First  Vice-President. 

4 —  Jas.  L.  Gallagher,  Grand  Second  Vice-President. 

5 —  Walter  D.  Wagner,  Grand  Third  Vice-President. 

6—  Chas.  H.  Turner,  Grand  Secretary. 


7—  Henry  S.  Martin,  Grand  Treasurer. 

8 —  Win.  E.  Foley,  Grand  Marshal. 

9 —  J.  Emmet  Hayden,  Grand  Inside  Sentinel 

10 —  Bert  Levy,  Grand  Outside  Sentinel. 

11 —  M.  T.  Dooling,  Grand  Trustee. 

12 —  Jas.  A.  Devoto,  Grand  Trustee. 


Chas.  M.  Helshaw,  Grand  Trunk 
Frank  K.  Wche,  Grand  Trustee. 
•C.  IC.  Jarvis,  Grand  Trustee. 

■L.  II.  Mooser,  Grand  Trustee, 

A.  B.  Barker,  Grand  Trustee. 


GRAND  OFFICERS  OF  THE  NATIVE  SONS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST,  1903-04 


Grand  Parlor  was  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  since  that  date  has  met  in  annual 
convention  in  the  various  cities  throughout 
the  State,  composed  as  it  is  of  delegates 
from  all  the  subordinate  Parlors.  The 
Order  has,  since  its  institution,  been  fore- 
most in  exhibiting  its  public  spiritedness  and 
patriotism.  It  endeavors  to  keep  apace  with 
the  times,  and  its  purposes  are  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  prosperity  and  growth 
of  the  State.  Founded  on  the  love  and 
inspired  by  the  traditions  of  their  pioneer 
ancestors,  it  is  the  pride  of  all  members  of 
the  Order  that  its  aims  have  gained  and 
held  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all, 
regardless  of  class,  sect  or  creed. 

The  celebration  of  September  9th  of  each 
year,  the  date  of  California's  admission 
into  the  Union,  has  become  practically  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Order. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
the  Order  contributed  largely  to  both  the 
army  and  navy,  and  a large  number  saw 
active  duty.  When  the  volunteers  returned 
from  the  Philippines  nearly  $10,000  was 
raised  by  the  Native  Sons  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  medals  and  certificates  to  the  Boys 
in  Blue. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Native  Sons 
a monument  was  erected  in  18 86  to  the 
memory  of  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discov- 
erer of  gold  in  California.  Sutter’s  Fort 
was  acquired  and  presented  to  the  State  for 
a public  and  historical  relic  in  1890,  as  was 
also  the  old  Monterey  Custom  House  and 


JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND 

Halcyon  Pavlov  No.  146,  Chainnan  Alameda  County  Committee 


Colton  Hall,  in  1895,  and  these  landmarks 
will  be  preserved  to  posterity.  In  1902  the 
Order  started  the  fund  for  a monument  at 
Donner  Lake  to  the  ill-fated  Donner  party 
of  1846,  and  in  the  same  year  formed  the 
California  Historical  Landmarks  League 
for  the  preservation  of  old  Missions  and 
other  places  of  note.  In  1903  a fund  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a mem- 
orial window  at  Mare  Island  to  commemo- 
rate the  public  services  of  Commodore 
Sloat,  Commodore  Stockton  and  Admiral 
Farragut  in  the  early  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia. And  to-day,  through  a committee 
of  loyal  Native  Sons,  the  same  spirit  and 
patriotism  is  manifest,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  those  old  pioneers 
who  won  for  us  this  heritage,  the  Order  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West  has 
demonstrated  their  intention  of  advancing 
step  by  step  and  appearing  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  fraternal  societies.  I11  con- 
ducting and  preparing  the  program  for  the 
launching  of  the  cruiser  California,  all 
honor  is  due  the  Order,  and  may  the  good 
work  just  begun  continue  until  time  im- 
memorial. 


NATIVE  SONS’  BUILDING 


UNITED  STATES  ARMORED  CRUISER  “CALIFORNIA” 


The  armored  cruiser  California,  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  the  Union  Iron 
works,  ana  launched  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  will  he 
as  large  as  the  average  battleship;  in  fact, 
larger  than  either  the  Oregon  or  Iowa  and 
almost  twice  the  size  of  the  armored  cruiser 
New  Yorlc.  For  over  two  hundred  years 
Americans  have  been  the  successful  pio- 
neers of  the  world  in  naval  architecture, 
and  the  California  is  but  adding  new 
lustre  to  the  long  record.  She  has  been 
fashioned  to  excel  in  speed,  strength  and 
cruising  radius.  She  is  the  longest  cruiser 
of  her  class  in  the  world.  Her  nearest 
competitor,  until  her  five  sister  ships,  the 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Maryland,  Ne- 
braska and  West  Virginia,  and  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Washington,  two  yet  more  for- 
midable cruisers,  are  completed,  is  the 
model  English  ship  Drake. 

Her  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows : 
Length  on  load  water  line,  502  feet;  ex- 
treme breadth,  60A  feet ; mean  draught,  24 
feet  1 inch;  extreme  draught,  26  feet  6 
inches;  displacement,  13,440  tons.  Her  en- 
gines will  be  twin-screw,  of  the  four-cyl- 
inder triple  expansion  type,  developing  23,- 
000  indicated  horse  power,  and  120  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  at  a maximum  speed  of 
22  knots.  There  will  be  thirty  water  tubu- 


lar boilers,  placed  in  eight  water-tight 
compartments.  „ 

The  coal  bunkers  of  the  California  will 
hold  2,000  tons  of  coal,  and  her  steaming 
radius  is  estimated  at  5,000  knots. 

The  offensive  armament  of  the  Califor- 
nia carries  out  the  American  ideal  of  a 
fighting  boat.  The  main  battery  is  com- 
posed of  four  8-inch  rifles  placed  in  two 
armored  turrets,  one  forward  and  one  aft, 
and  fourteen  6-inch  and  eighteen  3-inch 
rapid-fire  guns.  The  secondary  battery 
comprises  twelve  3-pounder  semi-auto- 
matic guns,  four  1 -pounder  automatics, 
four  i-pounder  rapid-fire  Hotchkiss  guns, 
two  30-ccntimeter  Gatlings,  six  30-ccnti- 
meter  automatic  Colts,  together  with  two 
3-inch  field  pieces,  to  be  used  by  landing 
parties. 

In  addition  to  her  destructive  armament, 
the  California  will  be  able  to  offer  to  hos- 
tile projectiles  a strong  resistance  in  the 
shape  of  her  hull  protection,  which  con- 
sists of  a belt  of  steel  armor  7x/2  inches 
wide  along  the  water  line,  and  varying  in 
thickness  from  zx/2  to  6 inches,  as  well  as 
the  5-inch  casement  above  the  belt  of 
armor  for  232  feet  of  the  vessel’s  length. 
I he  ends  of  this  side  armor  being  joined 
by  traverse  armor  4 inches  thick,  thus 
forming  a steel  enclosure  for  ten  of  the 
6-inch  guns.  The  other  four  6-inch  guns 


are  separately  protected  by  5-inch  armor 
at  each  corner  of  the  superstructure.  The 
8-inch  guns  are  protected  by  armor  6 
inches  thick. 

The  California’s  steel  protective  deck  is 
6 inches  thick  on  the  slope. 

Electricity  will  be  used  throughout  the 
vessel  for  lighting,  for  the  turning  gear 
for  the  turrets,  for  the  loading  apparatus 
of  the  heavy  guns  and  for  various  other 
purposes. 

There  will  be  an  ice  plant,  with  a capacity 
of  three  tons  of  ice  per  day 

Her  water  line  protection  consists  of 
22,400  pounds  of  corn  pith  packed  between 
the  inner  and  outer  shHl. 

In  the  event  of  the  outer  shell  of  the 
hull  being  penetrated  by  shot,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit water,  this  corn  pith  immediately 
swells,  tightly  closing  every  crevice. 

The  California  will  be  fitted  as  a flag 
ship  and  with  a full  complement  will  carry 
forty-seven  officers  and  782  enlisted  men. 

The  construction  of  the  California  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1899,  although  the  contract  was 
not  awarded  until  almost  a year  and  a 
half  later.  The  price  fixed  upon  for  hull 
and  machinery  was  $3,800,000;  for  equip- 
ment and  armament,  $1,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 


UNITED  STATES  ARMORED  CRUISER  " CALIFORNIA  "-HOW  SHE  Will,  APPEAR  WHEN  COMPLETED 
Displacement,  14,400  tons.  22  knots.  23,000  horse-power 


MISS  FLORENCE  MARY  PARDEE 

Daughter  of  Governor  George  C.  Pardee,  who  christened  the  Cruiser  ‘ California 


MRS.  WALTER  S.  MARTIN 

Daughter  of  Henry  T.  Scott,  who  launched  the  Cruiser  ‘'California" 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  so  successfully  carried  out 
every  detail  of  the  launching  exercises.  No 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  provision 
for  every  one  desiring  to  display  their  pa- 
triotism in  a matter  of  interest  to  both 
State  and  Nation.  With  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Henry  1'.  Scott  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  they  have  been  painstaking  in  their 
work,  and  nearly  every  recommendation 
made  to  the  Joint  Committee  has  been 
sanctioned  and  favorably  acted  upon.  As 
is  usually  the  case  where  there  is  a large 


committee  the  greater  portion  of  the  work 
falls  upon  a few  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers, and  the  seven  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  have  performed  their  labors 
with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  Those 
comprising  the  committee  are:  J.  J.  Neu- 
barth  (Chairman),  California  Parlor  No.  i; 
R.  D.  Barton  (Secretary),  Sequoia  Parlor 
No.  160;  T.  P.  Martin  (Treasurer),  Pacific 
Parlor  No.  io;  George  W.  Gerhard,  Do- 
lores Parlor  No.  208;  Charles  IT.  Turner, 
Alcatraz  Parlor  No.  145;  E.  E.  Fischer, 
Presidio  Parlor  No.  194,  and  J.  Emmet 
Hayden,  Mt.  Tamalpais  Parlor  No.  64. 


THE  LAUNCHING 


EXECUTIVE 


oMMi  r n:i- 


THE  JOINT  LAUNCHING  COMMITTEE 


The  launching  of  the  armored  cruiser 
California  under  the  auspices  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
event  to  be  remembered  by  all  Californians. 
Realizing  that  a cruiser  which  was  to  bear 
the  name  of  our  State  was  about  to  be 
added  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  representing  an  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  is  composed  of 
young  men  born  in  California,  whose  pat- 
riotism and  loyalty  and  pride  of  nativity 
arc  planted  within  the  breasts  of  every 
member,  they  deemed  it  an  opportune  time 
to  display  one  of  the  foremost  principles 
of  the  Order.  Desiring  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact;  that  our  Golden  State 
would  appear  among  the  aggregation  of 
the  most  modern  warships  of  the  world, 


the  Joint  Launching  Committee  has,  after 
careful  consideration,  outlined  a program 
that  will  ultimately  retied  credit  on  the 
Order  and  the  Stale.  The  idea  of  conduct- 
ing the  exercises  and  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  launching  emanated  at  a meeting  of 
South  San  Francisco  Parlor,  No.  157,  about 
a year  and  a half  ago.  A circular  was  is- 
sued to  the  various  Parlors  in  this  city  and 
the  bay  counties,  asking  that  three  delegates 
from  each  be  sent  to  a meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  further  into  the  proposition. 
Responses  were  so  gratifying  that  at  the 
second  gathering  the  organization  was  per- 
fected and  permanent  officers  elected.  The 
Grand  Officers  of  the  Native  Sons  were 
made  members  of  the  committee,  and  the 
matter  of  securing  permission  to  conduct 


such  an  elaborate  affair  was  begun  in  earn- 
est. Special  committees  waited  upon  Gov- 
ernor George  C.  Pardee,  and  those  in  au- 
thority at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  re- 
ceiving their  co-operation  and  support  in 
the  undertaking,  the  Joint  Committee  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
among  the  members  of  the  Order  to  cele- 
brate the  day  in  a manner  befitting  the  oc- 
casion. This  they  have  done,  and  the  en- 
tire State  has  been  invited  to  participate. 
Following  are  the  officers:  President,  M. 

IT.  Squires,  South  San  Francisco  Parlor; 
Vice-President,  W.  J.  Donlon,  Presidio 
Parlor;  Secretary,  M.  J.  Sheahan,  Army 
and  Navy  Parlor;  Treasurer,  W.  S.  Grat- 
tan, National  Parlor.  A full  list  of  the 
Joint  Committee  appears  on  another  page 
of  this  souvenir. 


M.  J.  Shkahan,  Secretary  ^ <$r  Grattan,  Tresmircr 

M.  H.  Squirhs,  President 

Officers  of  the  Joint  Launching  Committee  of  the  Native  Sons 


W.  ].  Donlon,  Vice-President 


THE  NATIVE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 


To  Lily  O.  Reichling-Dyer  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  Founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West. 
The  first  Parlor  was  organized  and  insti- 
tuted in  Jackson,  Amador  County,  Septem- 
ber ii,  1 886,  and  is  known  as  Ursula  Par- 
lor No.  i. 

The  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West  is  an  organization  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Golden 
State.  Tls  membership  is  confined  to  white 
women  born  within  the  State  of  California. 
Candidates  for  membership  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter, and  avowing  a belief  in  the  existence  of 
a Supreme  Being.  The  objects  of  the  Order 
are  social  intercourse,  mental  improvement, 
and  mutual  benefit  ; the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  its  members. 
The  sick  arc  cared  for,  the  dead  buried. 

I he  Pioneers  are  honored,  California  his- 
tory made  a subject  of  research  and  earn- 
est effort  is  put  forth  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  California  and 
the  advancement  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
Golden  State. 

The  membership  comprises  over  100  sub- 
ordinate Parlors  with  an  enrollment  of  very 
nearly  5,000.  While  the  social,  beneficial 
and  fraternal  features  predominate  in  the 
Order,  the  Native  Daughters,  under  the 


LILV  O.  REICHLING-DYER 

Founder  of  the  Order  of  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West 


leadership  of  Past  Grand  Presidents  Cora 
B.  Sifford  of  Ventura  and  Eliza  D.  Keith 
of  San  Francisco,  have  made  their  influ- 
ence potent  in  civil  affairs.  The  Native 
Daughters’  Improvement  Club  of  Ventura 
has  beautified  the  city  streets,  parked  a 
piece  of  land  and  preserved  the  Mission 
palm  trees.  Though  the  efforts  of  Eliza  D. 
Keith,  Grand  President  during  1902-1903, 
the  Order  adopted  Arbor  Day  as  one  of  the 
special  days  of  the  Order,  and  subordinate 
Parlors  have  already  planted  hundreds  of 
trees  throughout  the  State,  with  more  to 
follow. 

On  many  occasions  the  Native  Daughters 
have  taken  part  in  celebrations  of  historic 
character.  At  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  flag  raising  at  Monterey, 
in  1S96,  the  Native  Daughters  during  the 
Grand  Presidency  of  Mary  E.  Tillman,  was 
represented  by  Past  Grand  Presidents  Mari- 
ana Bartola,  Elizabeth  Spencer  and  Clara 
K.  Wittenmeyer,  and  also  by  Eliza  D.  Keith. 

I o Mariana  Bartola  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  introduced  the  American  flag  into 
the  lodge  rooms  of  the  Order.  The  first 
meeting  in  October  of  each  year  is  observed 
by  subordinate  Parlors  as  Flag  Day.  At 
the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  in 
1S9S  in  San  Francisco,  the  Native  Daugh- 
ters took  a very  pronounced  part. 


MISS  STELLA  FINKIiLDliY 
Gmml  President  of  the  Native  Daughters 


One  of  (he  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
public  reception  to  the  late  President  Mc- 
Kinley, while  visiting  California,  was  the 
presentation  by  the  Native  Daughters  of 
a golden  souvenir,  symbolical  of  our  Golden 
State. 

At  the  joint  reception  to  President  Roose- 
velt the  Native  Daughters  were  represented 
by  Grand  President  Eliza  D.  Keith,  whose 
brief  address  was  loudly  applauded. 

Among  the  patriotic  speakers  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  1900  celebration  was  Grand 
President  Emma  Gctt  of  Sacramento,  whose 
patriotic  utterances  were  enthusiastically 
received. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  Span- 
ish-Amcrican  War,  the  Native  Daughters 
organized  the  Native  Daughters’  Red  Cross 
Aid,  which  materially  assisted  the  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  supplying  food, 
clothing,  reading  matter,  and  money  to  our 
soldiers. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Caminetti  Grand 
Parlor  Death  Benefit  Fund  at  the  Grand 
Parlor  at  Red  Bluff,  1903,  the  Native 
Daughters  took  an  advance  step  in  the  do- 
main of  fraternal  insurance.  The  plan  was 
the  project  of  Ella  Caminetti,  now  Grand 
Vice-President,  and  whose  administration 
can  but  reflect  honor  upon  the  Order. 

The  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Native 
Daughters  is  Laura  J.  Frakes,  of  Amapola 
Parlor,  No.  80,  to  whose  ability  and  fidelity 
is  due  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Order. 
She  enjoys  not  only  a wide  measure  of 
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popularity  among  the  members,  but  pos- 
sesses the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  en- 
tire Order. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the 
armored  cruiser  California  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  is  repre- 
sented by  Grand  President  Stella  Finkeldey 
of  Santa  Cruz.  During  her  incumbency 
she  has  been  very  active  in  the  interests  of 
the  Order,  and  has  visited  nearly  every 
Parlor  in  the  State.  All  honor  to  the  Na- 
tive Daughters,  success  to  all  that  they 
undertake. 
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CALIFORNIA’S  HISTORY  IN  BRIEF 


While  California  is  one  of  the  oldest 
portions  of  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  early  discovery,  it  is  yet  one 
of  the  youngest  among  the  Sisterhood 
of  States  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
date  of  colonization  by  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  first  time  the  name,  California,  ever 
appeared  was  in  1510,  when  there  was  pub- 
lished a Spanish  romance  describing  an 
island  of  California  abounding  in  gold  and 
jewels  and  very  near  the  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise. This  extravagant  story,  inconsequen- 
tial as  it  may  seem,  had  a tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  the  history  of  California.  In 
fact  it  was  the  search  for  the  fabulous 
island  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Golden  State. 

Cortez  first  applied  the  name  to  the.  Pa- 
cific Coast,  when  in  1522,  having  made 
himself  master  of  Mexico,  lie  established 
himself  at  Zataculta  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending his  discoveries  northward  upon  the 
Pacific  and  of  discovering  a realm  of 
wealth  vaster  than  that  of  either  Peru  or 
Mexico.  When  he  found  Lower  California, 
the  peninsula,  a land  unfitted  for  coloniza- 
tion and  now  a province  of  Mexico,  the 
brilliant  adventurer  wanted  people  to  think 
he  had  found  a land  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  he  called  it  California. 

It  remained  for  Cabrillo  to  discover  the 
California  of  to-day,  in  1542,  at  which  date 
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he  discovered  San  Diego  Harbor.  He  also 
landed  at  two  of  the  San  Diego  islands. 
Unfortunately  he  died  before  his  voyage 
was  completed  and  his  work  was  taken  up 
by  Ferralo,  his  chief  pilot.  Ferralo  sailed 
as  far  north  as  Oregon,  but  did  not  land  at 
that  point.  The  voyages  of  Ferallo  and 
Cabrillo  gave  the  first  authentic  charts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
ablest  and  boldest  of  all  the  English  pri- 
vateers, while  preying  upon  the  Spanish 
galleons  from  the  Philippines,  landed  in  the 
waters  now  known  as  Drake’s  Bay,  a “con- 
venient and  fit  harbor,”  in  July,  1579.  Drake 
then  sailed  around  the  world  in  his  fa- 
mous little  vessel  the  "Golden  Hind,”  and 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Cali- 
fornia was  little  in  the  mind  of  the  world 
after  Drake’s  voyage,  and  it  was  considered 
only  of  importance  because  it  afforded  a 
recruiting  station  for  galleons  from  Manila. 
A few  partially  successful  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  establish  mis- 
sions in  Lower  California.  When  the 
Jesuits  were  driven  out  by  Charles  III  of 
Spain  in  1767,  after  seventy  years  in  the 
peninsula  they  were  succeeded  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries.  In  the  leadership  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  was  Padre  Junipero 
Serra,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  priests 
who  has  ever  undertaken  to  convert  the 
heathens  of  a foreign  land.  Junipero  was 
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a devout,  indefatigable  monk  with  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  for  leadership.  It  is 
due  to  this  zealous  priest  that  the  missions 
were  established  m California,  and  more 
became  known  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources than  ever  before.  The  mission  In- 
dians, under  the  intelligent  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  padres,  raised  vast  quantities  of 
grain,  and  their  herds  of  cattle  numbered 
countless  thousands.  It  was  while  recoil- 
'loitering  near  Monterey,  where  a mission 
was  established,  that  a parly  of  soldiers  first 
looked  upon  the  waters  of  San  Francisco 
Hay.  The  mission  San  Francisco  Dolores 
was  established  October  9,  1776,  and  the 
new  settlement  can  be  said  to  have  been 
started  on  that  day. 

It  is  a strange  fact  in  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia that  the  missions  have  left  little  im- 
press save  in  their  rich  contribution  to 
history  and  the  now  prevalent  architec- 
ture. When  Mexico  became  a republic  in 
1822,  California,  of  course,  had  no  thought 
of  resisting.  The  Mexican  Government  de- 
signed to  appropriate  the  mission  lands, 
and  the  strength  of  the  missions  rapidly 
fell  away,  although  in  many  localities  they 
were  more  gradually  crowded  out.  When 
Mexico  had  become  a republic  a decided 
spirit  of  independence  was  fostered  in  Cali 
fornia.  With  the  gradual  accession  of  a 
few  Anglo-Saxons  this  spirit  waxed  strong 
an<1  in  ‘846-47  the  Americans  had  com- 
pletely superseded  the  old  Californian  ele- 
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COLTON  HALL,  MONTEREY 

II  was  within  this  building  that  the  constitutional  convention  convened  in  September,  1849,  which  drafted'a  constitu- 
tion for  the  then  prospective  State  of  California.  Commenced  in  1847  and  completed  in  1849  by  Rev.  Walter 
Colton,  one  of  the  first  California  alcaldes.  The  Native  Sons  took  the  initiative  in  a movement  which 
resulted  in  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  restoration  of  this  building 


ment.  The  American  Flag  was  raised  at 
the  Custom  House  at  Monterey,  July  7, 
1846.  In  1812  the  Russians  had  established 
a fur  station  at  Fort  Ross.  They  traded 
with  the  Indians  and  later  based  their 
claims  on  the  country  upon  bargains  made 
with  the  Aborigines,  but  in  1841  the  Rus- 
sians withdrew. 

When  James  W.  Marshall  discovered 
gold  on  the  north  fork  of  the  American 
River  on  January  24,  1848,  he  started  a 
sensation  which  created  the  most  remark- 
able gold  rush  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  an  event  which  is  indeed  a part  of  the 
world’s  most  thrilling  history.  Everyone 
knows  how  fleets  from  every  part  crowded 
into  San  Francisco  harbor,  and  how  the 
long  overland  trail  which  had  been  blazed 
by  no  less  a celebrated  scout  than  the  fa- 
mous ’Kit”  Carson,  was  traveled  by  the 
huge  creaking  prairie  schooners  of  the 
“Days  of  Forty-Nine.”  The  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee of  the  fifties  and  the  fierce  flames 
purified  San  Francisco  and  set  her  on  a 
firmer  basis,  a basis  that  was  to  permanently 
endure. 

After  the  first  findings  of  gold  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  easily  worked  placer 
streams  were  depleted  only  those  who  had 
money  to  invest  in  mills  or  ability  to  them 
selves  dig  tunnels  or  to  prospect,  were  able 
to  follow  mining  with  hope  of  success. 
Many  directed  their  attention  to  grain, 
subsequently  fruit-raising  became  of  im- 
portance, and  although  it  has  now  become 


of  magnificent  proportions,  it  is  yet  only 
in  its  infancy.  California  has  contributed 
more  gold  to  the  world  than  any  other 
region,  and  with  modern  methods  of  min- 
ing the  industry  bids  to  far  excel  previous 
achievements.  The  beginning  which  shall 
make  California  a huge  and  populous  em- 
pire is  within  the  last  generation.  It  is 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  that  dairy- 
ing began  to  be  recognized  as  an  industry 
of  vast  promise.  In  1903  the  value  of  the 
dairy  products  exceeded  $20,000,000. 

Tu  many  other  lines  California  promises  to 


develop  a new  history,  and  it  was  to  make 
these  new  lines  known  that  there  was 
formed,  some  two  years  ago,  the  California 
Promotion  Committee,  an  organization  de- 
voted to  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  State,  and  one  which  is  to-day  a 
positive  and  beneficially-felt  influence  for 
the  progress  of  California.  The  Committee 
is  supported  by  patriotic  San  Francisco 
business  men.  Its  headquarters  are  at 
25  New  Montgomery  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  reliable  and  attractive  infor- 
mation on  all  portions  of  the  State  is  given 


out,  and  where  all  questions  arc  cheerfully 
answered.  There  is  no  other  State  where 
the  patriotism  of  its  citizens  is  so  manifest 
in  development  work  than  in  California. 
Truly  with  the  patriotism  of  its  citizens, 
with  those  who  make  »<  their  boast  that 
they  are  native  born  and  thus  acknowledge 
the  incomparable  birthright  of  a Califor- 
nian nativity,  with  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Golden  State,  California  will 
attain  a splendor  before  which  Cortez’ 
visions  of  streets  of  gold,  of  temples 
studded  with  jewels  wiP  pale  as  the  silver 
moon  before  the  golden  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun. 

The  total  length  of  California  is  775 
miles;  maximum  width,  235  miles;  mini- 
mum width,  148  miles.  From  the  extreme 
north  to  the  extreme  south  the  Pacific 
Ocean  touches  1,200  miles  of  coast  line. 

I he  total  area,  including  land  and  water, 
>s  158,360  square  miles,  being  the  second 
largest  Stale  in  the  Union. 


This  is  the 
place  where 
Mrs.  John  Ross, 
better  known 
as  “ Betsy  ” Ross, 
made  the  fir£t 
American  flag  in 
June,  1 776, 
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UNITED  STATES  SUBMARINE  TORPEDO  BOAT  “PIKE” 

At  present  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Arthur  MacArlhur. 
(Built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works) 


UNION  IRON  WORKS 


California  should  feel  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Union  iron  Works  of 
San  Francisco,  where  exists  one  of  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  plants  in  the  entire 
world.  Here  are  built  the  fleetest,  most 
modern  and  most  formidable  fighting  ma- 
chines afloat. 

'I'he  works  are  situated  at  the  Potrero  in 
the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  about  three 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

These  extensive  works,  with  an  area  of 
twenty-eight  acres,  have  over  twelve  acres 
under  cover,  with  a water  frontage  of  1,785 
feet.  The  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka run  into  the  yards,  and  the  deepest 
draught  vessels  can  come  along  side  the 
docks,  so  that  shipments  can  he  made  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  either  by  rail  or 
sea.  The  equipment  is  most  complete  in 
every  particular — steam,  electric,  pneumatic 
and  hydraulic  power  being  used  throughout, 

A ship  is  built  complete  here,  and  ready 
for  sea,  everything  from  furniture  to  auxil- 
iary machinery  being  done  at  the  works. 
The  only  thing  that  is  done  outside  is  the 
upholstery  work.  The  system  of  manufac- 
turing all  the  auxiliary  engines,  fittings  and 
outfits  at  the  works  of  the  builder,  insures 
a ship  uniformly  excellent  in  quality 
throughout.  All  these  auxiliary  engines, 
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valves  and  fittings  are  designed  from  actual 
experience,  no  time  nor  money  being  spared 
to  make  them  perfect.  The  works  manu- 
facture their  own  steel  and  bronze  castings. 

The  machine  shop  is  a brick  and  steel 
building  containing  36,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  divided  into  five  bays,  two 
of  the  bays  being  used  for  heavy  tools,  and 
three  of  them  for  light  tools  and  hand 
work. 

In  the  largest  bay  are  situated  the  great 
lathes,  boring  mill  and  wall  planer.  The 
boring  mill  takes  a casting  30  feet  in  diame- 
ter, 9 feet  6 inches  high,  while  the  planer 
has  a horizontal  stroke  of  21  feet  9 inches, 
and  a vertical  stroke  of  10  feet  4 inches. 

I his  shop  also  contains  a long  shaft 
lathe  having  130  inches  swing,  being  50 
feet  between  centers.  Another  big  lathe 
in  this  same  bay  has  125  inches  swing,  and 
40  feet  between  centers.  These  are  the 
largest  tools  in  the  machine  shop. 

For  handling  the  work,  done  on  these 
tools,  two  overhead  electric  traveling 
cranes  are  fitted  in  this  bay,  of  30  tons 
capacity  each. 

The  machine  shop  contains  six  overhead 
electric  traveling  cranes,  ranging  from  5 
to  30  tons,  and  numerous  hydraulic  cranes 
over  the  individual  machines,  so  that  every 
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At  present  in  the  Pacific  Squadron.  The  “ Farragut  ” is  Stationed  at  Marc  Island. 


part  of  the  shop,  and  every  tool  in  it  can 
be  reached  by  power  cranes. 

Back  of  the  machine  shop,  and  parallel 
to  it,  is  the  iron  foundry,  also  a steel  and 
brick  building,  and  containing  18,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  I11  here  the  large  iron 
castings  arc  made,  ranging  up  to  25  and  30 
tons.  The  same  system  of  handling  is  car- 


The  pattern  shop  is  a four-story  brick 
building,  the  lower  story  of  which  is  used 
for  making  patterns,  the  three  upper  stories 
for  storing  the  same.  In  the  end  of  this 
building  is  the  store  room,  also  four  stories, 
from  which  are  issued  the  supplies  to  the 
men  in  the  works,  such  as  bolts  and  nuts, 
oil,  candles,  etc.,  and  general  fittings. 


pensed  with,  and  an  absolutely  true  and 
level  surface  is  always  at  hand  on  which  to 
erect  the  engines.  Five  of  those  face  plates 
are  30  feet  by  15  feet,  the  other  being  45 
feet  long. 

The  boiler  shop  is  situated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road  which  separates  the  ship- 
yard from  the  engineering  part  of  the 


lied  on  in  this  shop,  overhead  electric 
traveling  cranes,  and  hydraulic  post  cranes 
covering  the  floor  space. 

Between  this  foundry  and  the  machine 
shop  is  the  brass  foundry,  a smaller  brick 
and  steel  building;  floor  space  3,360  square 
feet,  with  15  ton  overhead  electric  traveling 
cranes. 
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l he  erecting  shop  is  a large  brick  and 
steel  building,  having  a floor  space  of 
i/,(>/6  square  feet,  fitted  with  two  overhead 
thirty-ton  hydro-pneumatic  cranes,  and 
two  five-ton  electric  overhead  cranes. 

Imbedded  in  the  floor  of  this  shop  are 
six  face  plates,  so  that  in  the  erection  of 
machinery  wooden  blocks  are  entirely  dis- 


works.  This  boiler  shop  contains  28,000 
square  feet  of  surface,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
hydraulic  riveters,  flanging  machines,  elec- 
tric and  pneumatic  drills,  so  that  boilers 
may  be  drilled  in  place  after  being  as- 
sembled. This  shop  also  contains  two  60- 
ton  overhead  traveling  cranes,  and  the  usual 
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outfit  of  hydraulic  and  post  cranes  for  hand- 
ling small  work. 

The  water  tube  boilers  are  built  in  a 
special  building  where  nothing  else  is  done, 
which  contains  the  machines  for  bedding, 
grinding  and  sawing  off  the  Thornycroft 
boiler  tubes,  or  any.  other  design  of  tubes 
that  may  be  required. 


hydraulic  bending  presses  where  heavy  pro- 
tective deck  plates  and  light  armor  can  be 
bent  cold.  This  building  in  all  covers 
about  66,000  square  feet. 

Situated  in  front  of  it,  and  running  to 
the  water  we  have  the  ways  for  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  There  arc  six  of  these 
ways,  the  longest  of  which  has  a length  of 


Facing  the  boiler  shop  is  the  steel  foun- 
dry, fitted  with  a Tropenas  converter,  which 
allows  castings  of  five  and  six  tons  weight 
to  be  made. 

The  shipyard  is  fitted  up  with  the  usual 
blacksmith,  machine,  joiner  and  plate 
shops ; also  a saw  mill,  and  hydraulic  bend- 
ing shop  containing  500  ton  and  200  ton 
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480  feet.  These  ways  arc  all  covered  by 
heavy  timber  scaffolding,  which  carries 
overhead  traveling  cranes,  so  that  plates 
and  frames  can  be  lifted  over  and  put  on 
the  ship.  The  longest  slip  is  fitted  with 
four  of  these  cranes,  and  the  other  slips 
with  two  each. 

Next  to  the  long  slip  is  situated  the  gal- 


vanizing shop  and  boat  shop,  where  small 
boats,  such  as  cutters,  whale  boats,  and 
steam  launches  are  turned  out  for  the  ves- 
sels building  for  naval  and  merchant 
service. 

Not  the  least  novel  feature  of  this  plant 
is  the  hydraulic  lift  dock,  a great  steel  plat- 
form working  on  the  principle  of  an  eleva- 


tor, and  raised  by  36  hydraulic  cylinders, 
31  inches  in  diameter,  having  a stroke  of 
15  feet.  Vessels  of  6,000  tons  weight,  and 
drawing  25  feet  of  water  can  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  wharf  by  this  dock.  The 
steel  platform  itself  is  436  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide. 

The  valve  mechanism  for  each  cylinder 


is  so  arranged  (hat  if  one  cylinder  has  a 
tendency  lo  lag  behind  ils  valve  will  open 
wider  and  if  il  rises  too  fast  the  valve  will 
be  closed  and  the  cylinder  will  be  brought 
into  line,  so  that  the  dock  will  always  be 
level  when  coining  up  and  the  strains  be 
uniformly  distributed. 

Parallel  lo  the  dock  and  separated  from 
it  by  a large  wharf  are  the  lilting  out  bays 
where  naval  and  merchant  vessels  are  fin 
islicd.  On  this  wharf  is  located  the  100- 
ton  shears,  used  in  placing  the  boilers  and 
engines,  armor  plates,  guns,  and  all  man 
ner  of  heavy  weights  or  'lie  vessels  build- 
ing. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  ves- 
sels as  the  world-famed  Oregon,  and  the 
high  speed  Japanese  cruiser  Chitose,  to  give 
one  an  idea  of  the  high-class  design  and 
conscientious  workmanship  that  is  carped 
out  by  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

These  works  employ  on  an  average  about 
four  thousand  men,  and  pay  out  annually 
in  wages  and  salaries  a sum  exceeding  a 
million  and  a half  dollars. 


tup:  declaration  chamber 

1 Ik-  room  in  Independence  HnU,  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  event  of  July  4,  1776.  took  place 


UNITED  STATES  TORPEDO  BOAT 
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The  ‘‘Paul  Jones"  has  two  sister  ships,  the  “Preble"  and  the  “Perry. 


DESTROYER  "PAUL  JONES" 

. Davidson.  She  is  in  the  Pacifn-  Squadron,  under  Admiral  Henry  OI;ihb. 
' All  three  were  built  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Erancmro. 


CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Formerly  a small  settlement  of  sand  hills 
and  dunes  this  cily  has  progressed  step  hy 
step  until  she  stands  lo-day  pre-eminent  as 
the  Queen  of  the  Pacific.  Beautiful  parks 


EUG  B N B B . sc  H M 1'1  Z 
Mayor  of  .Sail  Francisco 
Nlantlc  Parlor,  No.  io,s 


now  abound  where  once  everything  seemed 
of  the  desert,  foremost  among  them  being 
Golden  Gate  Park,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent natural  parks  in  the  world,  compris- 


ing some  1013  acres,  with  a value  of  over 
$15,000,000.  The  Cliff  House,  with  its  pic- 
turesque architecture,  its  cool  sea  breezes, 
a glimpse  of  the  seals  and  the  immense 
rocks  arc  always  attractions  to  the  traveler. 
Sulro  Baths,  near  by,  are  considered  the 
finest  in  existence,  while  the  heights  of  the 
same  name  arc  a wonder  in  art  and 
grandeur,  overlooking  as  they  do  the 
Golden  Gate,  which  looks  toward  the  west- 
ern sun  and  toward  those  countries  where 
the  Nation's  Rag  carries  civilization.  Hop- 
kin’s  Art  Institute,  the  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
the  magnificent  residences,  the  Presidio 
Reservation,  the  Affiliated  Colleges.  United 
States  Mint  and  Lolta’s  Fountain  are  all 
points  of  interest.  San  Francisco  is  well 
supplied  with  libraries,  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute containing  100,000  volumes,  the  Mer- 
cantile 75,000,  the  Free  Public  Library 
126,000,  and  the  Sutro  over  200,000  rare 
reference  volumes.  By  way  of  progress 
it  would  be  well  to  enumerate  the  nine 
theaters,  seven  museums,  82  public  schools, 
11  medical  colleges,  200  places  of  worship, 
102  charitable  institutions  and  44  hospitals, 
of  which  this  city  is  the  proud  possessor. 
The  population  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  410,000.  I he  city  front  is  continually  a 
scene  of  bustle  and  hurrying.  The  ferries 
making  half  hourly  trips  across  the  bay, 
meeting  trains  conveying  passengers  from 


every  portion  of  the  world,  the  huge  trans- 
ports plying  between  here  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  outgoing  steamers  destined  for 
Mexico,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska,  Central 


EX-MAYOR  JAMES  D.  PHELAN 
Pacific  Parlor,  No.  xo 

America,  the  Orient,  Australia  and  Europe, 
indeed  make  the  interest  of  the  city  front 
an  ever  undiminished  one.  Hail  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Pacific ; long  may  she  reign ! 


CITY  HALL.  SAX  FRANCISCO 


nil:  IV\TTLfzSI  IIP  “OREGON 


The  battleship  Oregon,  which  was  built 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  has  the  record 
of  performing  the  most  remarkable  feat  of 
any  sea-going  craft  of  any  class.  At  the 
outbreak  of  (he  Spanish-American  War  she 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  all  possible 
speed  from  San  Francisco  to  join  the  At- 
lantic squadron,  then  at  the  West  Indies. 
This  she  accomplished  in  lifly  seven  days, 
traveling  a distance  of  4726  miles  without 
stopping  for  coal.  The  total  distance  cov- 
ered was  15,74V  nautical  miles.  During 
the  voyage  she  maintained  an  average  speed 
of  13  knots,  in  spite  of  severe  storms  en- 
countered while  olT  Cape  I lorn.  She  was 
the  first  United  States  battleship  to  cross 
the  equator.  This  wonderful  performance 
is  unequaled,  and  after  joining  Admiral 


RKARADMIRA1.  CHARLES  E.  CLARK 
Now  Governor  of  the  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


Sampson’s  fleet  on  May  26,  189S,  and  the 
part  she  took  in  the  battle  at  Santiago  on 
July  3d,  are  matters  of  history  which  will 
forever  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  I*  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Oregon  has  been  termed  “The  Bulldog 
of  the  American  Navy,”  and  all  credit  is 
due  her  gallant  commander,  Captain 
Clark. 

Her  main  battery  consists  of  four  13-inch, 
eight  8-inch  and  four  6-inch  breech  loading 
rifles;  secondary  battery,  twenty  6-pouuder 
and  six  i-pounder  rapid  fire  guns,  and  four 
Gatlings.  Total  length.  348  feet ; breadth, 
69  feet  3 inches;  draft.  24  feet;  displace- 
ment, io,2S8  tons ; speed,  16.79  knots. 
Thirty-two  officers  and  441  men  complete 
her  complement. 


THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


As  early  as  the  year  1775  the  Colonies 
began  the  creation  of  colonial  naval  estab- 
lishments, when  thirteen  frigates  were 
ordered  constructed.  In  1781  all  these  had 
been  either  captured  or  destroyed.  Con- 
gress created  a new  navy  in  1797-98,  when 
twenty-four  vessels  were  authorized.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  the  United 
States  had  only  about  twenty  vessels  of 
seagoing  worthiness  against  England's  830. 
This  was  materially  added  to,  however, 
and  the  result  of  the  war  is  a matter  of 
history.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
in  1861  there  were  hut  forty-two  vessels 
in  commission,  although  the  strength  of 
the  navy  was  steadily  increasing,  and  on 
January  1.  1864,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  to  its  credit  588  vessels,  with  a 
total  of  4,, 143  guns  and  34,000  men.  After 
the  war  in  1865  this  number  was  consid- 
erably reduced.  In  later  years,  however, 
the  question  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
our  naval  forces  has  received  attention,  and 
the  recent  battles  that  have  been  fought  on 
land  and  sea  have  brought  home  to  Con- 
gress the  imperative  necessity  for  strength- 
ening this  very  important  side  of  our  na 
lion’s  defense.  To-day  according  to  sta- 
tistics, the  United  States  Navy  is  rated  as 
fifth  numerically  among  the  navies  of  the 
powers.  On  January  1,  1904,  there  were  in 
commission  269  vessels,  including  twenty 
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Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 


first  and  second  rate  battleships  and 
cruisers,  seventy-one  of  the  third  rate, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  gunboats  and  tor- 
pedo boats,  and  the  balance  of  a miscella- 
neous character,  stationed  at  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  making  a very  excellent  and  for- 
midable navy,  but  still  inadequate  to  prop- 
erly represent  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  world.  By  recent  acts  of  Con- 
gress there  are  now  under  construction  at 
the  various  ship-building  establishments  in 
the  country  a total  of  forty-three  vessels, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
our  modern  navy.  These  include  twenty 
first-class  battleships  and  cruisers  and  thir- 
teen gunboats  and  other  vessels.  These  are 
being  equipped  with  the  very  latest  fighting 
machinery  and  the  most  modern  guns,  and, 
when  these  are  completed,  our  navy  will 
rank  second  to  none  in  prowess,  though  in 
tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  it  will  still 
be  inferior  to  the  British  navy.  The  excel- 
lence of  our  ships,  the  splendid  efficiency 
and  courage  of  the  officers  and  men,  as  was 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain, 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions, prove  beyond  a doubt  that  with  these 
additional  ships  much  may  be  expected  in 
times  of  war  from  the  navy  of  the  United 
States.  We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  “man 
behind  the  gun.” 


BATTLESHIP  “OREGON"  AT  FULL  SPEED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY.  DURING  ONE  OF  HER  TRIALS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 


The  first  act  for  the  enrollment  of  men 
in  the  militia  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
i lie  year  179-.  This  included  infantry,  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  During  the  Civil  War, 
from  first  to  last,  a total  of  2,690,401  men 
were  enrolled,  equipped  and  organized  into 
armies.  The  regular  army  during  that  war 
was  raised  to  over  50,000,  but  was  reduced 
to  30,000  at  its  close.  The  standing  army 
in  1890  numbered  25,220  men.  An  act  of 
Congress,  June  6,  1900,  re-organized  the 
regular  army.  The  late  President  McKin- 
ley in  bis  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
December  3,  1900,  urged  a provision  for  in- 
creasing the  army  in  order  to  maintain  its 
strength  after  June  30,  1901,  when  it  would 
be  reduced  according  to  the  act  of  March  .|, 
1899.  lie  asked  for  authority  to  increase 
the  total  force  to  100,000,  as  was  provided 
in  the  temporary  act  of  1899.  This  was  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  he  to 
make  the  necessary  additions  or  reductions, 
according  to  existing  conditions.  A bill 
to  this  effect  was  passed  in  Congress  in 
January,  1901,  The  organization  of  the 
legular  army  on  the  present  permanent 
peace  basis,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  2,  1901,  was  announced  in  general 
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orders  from  the  War  Department  on  May 
13,  1901.  This  was  modified  by  orders 
from  the  same  source  on  July  i,  1902,  and 
again  modified  by  General  Order  No.  53,  on 
March  23,  1904  making  the  present  strength 
of  our  standing  army  59,946  officers  and 
men,  which  includes  2877  staff  officers,  or 
a total  of  nearly  60.000. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
full  strength  of  the  army,  including  volun- 
teers, reached  278.000.  As  San  Francisco 
was  the  base  of  operations  at  that  time,  a 
large  number  of  these  were  enlisted  and 
equipped  for  service  in  the  Philippines  at 
the  Presidio  Reservation  in  this  city.  The 
Pacific  Division,  which  includes  the  De- 
partment of  California  and  the  De- 
partment of  Columbia,  under  Major-General 
Arthur  MacArtlmr,  with  headquarters  at 
San  1'  raneisco,  now  numbers  about  8500 
men,  which  includes  cavalry,  infantry  and 
artillery.  1 liese  are  stationed  at  the  vari- 
ous posts  throughout  the  departments.  The 
Department  of  Columbia  is  under  General 
Funston,  while  that  of  California,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Pacific  Division,  is  under 
the  direct  charge  of  Major-General  Mac- 
Art  lnir. 


(“  Nebraska 


BATTLE-SHll’S  AND  CRUISERS  NOW  BUILDING  FOR  TIN  L'NI'I  ID  S I A I LS  NAVY 
California"  *•  Rhode  Island ” 11  Milwaukee"  l( St.  Louis*1  "CcorKia"  I'cnn»y!yf,,i,a 

1 and  “ West  Virginia”)  (“Virginia”)  ’* 

(Reproduced  from  Harpers  Weekly) 


and  " New  Jersey")  ("Cob 


Maryland  " " Charleston 

do"  and  “ South  Dakota") 


SI  IORT  1 1ISTORY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


(By  Major  Edwin  A.  Sherman.) 

To  the  late  Rear  Admiral  John  Drake 
Sloat,  U.  S.  N.  (when  Commodore),  and  to 
his  gallant  command,  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  indebted  for  the  acquisition 
of  our  “Golden  State,”  whose  star  is  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Union.  In  strict  compliance  with  his 
orders  from  the  Navy  Department  to  take 
possession  of  the  various  ports  of  Califor- 
nia, without  bloodshed,  if  possible,  in  case 
of  war  being  declared  by  Mexico,  and  hav- 
ing dispatched  the  most  of  his  vessels  in  his 
squadron  in  advance,  Commodore  Sloat, 
having  received  reliable  but  not  official  in- 
formation from  the  City  of  Mexico  (from 
his  Surgeon  of  the  Fleet,  William  Max- 
well Wood,  travelling  incognito  to  reach 
Vera  Cruz),  sailed  from  Mazatlan  on  June 
8,  184O,  in  his  flagship,  the  frigate  Savannah, 
which  arrived  at  Monterey,  and  anchored 
at  4 1*.  m.,  on  July  2,  1846,  where  he  found 
the  sloops  of  war  Cyane  and  Levant 
awaiting  him,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Ports- 
mouth at  Yerba  Buena,  now  San  Francisco. 

Instead  of  finding  the  country  in  a stale 
of  peace  and  the  people  friendly  disposed, 
as  stated  in  the  orders  fvom  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Navy,  hostilities  were  prevailing. 
l'he  “Republic  of  California"  had  been  pro- 
claimed and  the  “Bear  Flag”  of  revolution 
raised  at  Sonoma,  on  June  14,  1846.  Cap- 


tain John  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  with  the 
men  of  his  exploring  expedition  had  joined 
forces  with  the  “Bear  Flag  Party,”  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  military  forces  of 
this  new  government.  Lieutenant  Archi- 


RRAR-ADMIRAL  It.  H.  MeCALLA 
Coinmuiuluulc  al  Man-  Island  Navy  Yard 
(Cat.  Pholo-KuKraving  Co.)' 

bald  II.  Gillespie  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
was  his  Adjutant  General  in  the  field  against 
General  Jose  Castro,  the  Mexican  Com- 
mandante  of  the  Department  of  Alta-Cali- 
fornia. 


These  two  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  still  holding  their  commis- 
sions as  such,  would  have  compromised  our 
Government  if  there  had  been  no  war  with 
Mexico,  and  without  positive  official  infor- 
mation that  war  had  been  declared  between 
the  two  countries,  Commodore  Sloat  gave 
his  own  the  benefit  of  any  doubts,  promptly 
“assumed  the  responsibility  at  his  own  risk,” 
as  he  declared,  issued  his  orders  to  the  vari- 
ous Commanders  accordingly,  and  took  the 
initiative  himself. 

At  10  o’clock  a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  July  7, 
1846,  he  landed  his  forces  at  Monterey,  had 
his  proclamation  in  English  and  Spanish 
read  and  posted,  and  raised  the  American 
Flag  on  the  Custom  House.  Previous  to  his 
own  operations,  he  had  dispatched  orders 
the  day  before  both  by  land  and  sea  to 
Commander  John  F.  Montgomery  of  the 
sloop  of  war  P01  tsmv-.ih,  and  that  officer 
on  receipt  of  the  same  at  Yerba  Buena,  at 
9 A.  m.  on  July  9,  1S46,  landed  his  forces 
and  raised  the  American  Flag  on  the  staff 
in  front  of  the  Custom  House  on  the 
Plaza,  now  Portsmouth  Square.  Com- 
mander Montgomery  had  also  early  that 
morning  sent  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Revere  with 
a boat  s crew  and  marines  to  Sonoma,  where 
at  12  o’clock  noon  of  the  same  day,  that 
officer  hauled  down  the  “Bear  Flag”  and 
raised  the  American  Flag  in  its  place,  and 


1 


Cllc  “California  Kcpubl ic”  was  no  more. 
The  small  garrison  al  that  place  was  sworn 
in  to  the  Marine  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  left  in  charge.  A Mr,  John 
Scott  was  sent  as  a courier  with  an  Ameri- 
can Flag  to  Sutler's  Fort,  which  Captain 
John  A.  Sutler  hoisted  over  his  fort  al 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  ii,  1846. 


Captain  Thomas  Fallon,  with  an  inde- 
pendent company  from  Santa  Cruz,  had 
taken  possession  of  San  Jose.  At  his  per- 
sonal request  Commodore  Sloat  and  Com- 
mander Montgomery  presented  him  with 
an  American  Mag,  winch  he  hoisted  on 
the  pole  in  front  of  the  Court  House  at  San 
Jose  on  July  13,  1S46. 


On  July  22(1,  Commodore  Sloat  trans- 
ferred Commander  Samuel  I1'.  Dupont  from 
the  frigate  Congress  (which  had  arrived) 
to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Cyane, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  San  Diego 
and  take  possession  there,  which  lie  did, 
where  on  July  29,  1846,  the  American  Flag 
was  raised  on  the  staff  on  the  Plaza  by 


WATKR  FRONT  AT  MARK  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD.  VALLKJO 

Lieutenant  S.  C.  Rowan,  and  Lieutenant 
Maddox,  with  a detachment  of  marines, 
was  left  to  garrison  the  town. 

Commodore  Stockton,  with  Colonel  John 
C.  Fremont  and  his  Mounted  Battalion  in 
the  Naval  Service,  and  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  General  Stephen  W.  Kearney  of 
the  l nited  Stales  Army,  who  had  arrived 


overland  from  New  Mexico,  had  fighting  at 
the  San  Gabriel  River,  El  Mesa.  They 
recaptured  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  on 
January  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  1847.  The 
native  Mexican  Californians,  under  Colo- 
nel Andres  Pico,  surrendered  to  Fremont 
on  January  13,  1847,  and  the  war  in  Califor- 
nia was  at  an  end.  Company  F,  Third 


United  States  Artillery,  First  Lieutenant 
E.  O.  C.  Ord  commanding,  First  Lieutenant 
William  1.  Sherman  and  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Colville  J.  Minor  arrived  on  board  the 
United  States  Lexington  at  Monterey,  soon 
followed  by  Colonel  J.  D.  Stevenson’s 
Regiment,  which  garrisoned  the  different 
places  until  peace  was  declared  July  4,  1848. 


GEORGE  DEWEY.  Admiral  »f  \h v Navy 


THE  PIONEERS 


The  history  of  the  Society  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers  dales  back  to  August,  1850, 
when  an  informal  meeting  was  held  in  How* 
/>rd  & Melius’  mercantile  house,  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  to  form  a company  of  early 
immigrants  to  take  part  in  the  demonstra- 
tion planned  for  the  rejoicing  of  the  ex- 
pected news  that  California  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  Statehood.  These  welcome  tid- 
ings were  conveyed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Golden  Gate  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  steamer  Oregon,  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  On  the  29th  of  October  a 
grand  ball  and  street  parade  took  place, 
which  events  characterized  the  first  celebra- 
tion of  California's  admission.  The  pioneers 
who  participated  on  that  occasion  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  now  historic  society.  'The 
building  in  which  the  meeting  was  held 
was  the  oldest  wooden  structure  on  that 
street,  having  been  erected  in  1846.  There 
the  better  class  of  residents  used  to  con 
g regale  daily  it)  discuss  matters  of  interest. 
William  D.  Howard,  after  whom  Howard 
street  was  named,  and  in  whose  store  the 
first  meeting  had  been  held,  became  the 
society's  first  president.  Later  meetings 
were  held  in  the  old  building  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Kearny  and  Washington 
streets,  the  place  where,  in  later  years,  the 
first  roll  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  was 
called.  The  society  afterwards  occupied  a 


building  at  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and 
Gold  streets,  and  later,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  late  James  Lick,  at  one  time 
its  president,  acquired  the  bulk  of  the  piop- 
erty  it  now  owns.  The  purposes  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  society  arc  defined  in  the  two 
introductory  clauses  of  the  constitution: 

"This  society  shall  be  called  the  Society 
< f California  Pioneers;  its  objects  shall  be 
to  cultivate  the  social  virtues  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  collect  and  preserve  information 
connected  with  the  early  settlement  and 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  whose  sagacity,  enter- 
prise and  love  of  independence  induced 
them  to  settle  in  the  wilderness  and  become 
the  germ  of  a new  State. 

" I his  society  shall  be  composed  of  native 
Californians,  foreigners  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia previous  to  the  conquest,  and  natives 
cf  other  States  and  other  countries;  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident  here 
prior  to  January  1,  1S49,  and  their  male 
descendants,  who  shall  constitute  the  first 
lass,  and  the  citizens  of  the  old  Stales 
of  the  Federal  Government,  who  shall  have 
resided  in  California  prior  to  January  1, 
uS5°’  and  their  male  descendants,  who  shall 
constitute  the  second  class,  and  honorary 
members,  who  may  be  admitted  in  accord- 
ance with  what  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
by-laws.” 


Of  the  172  who  signed  the  roll  at  the 
institution  of  the  society  in  1850  only  four 
members  are  known  to  be  living.  They 
are:  John  R.  Frisbie,  now  in  the  City  of 
Mexico;  Henry  F.  Teschmacker,  now  re- 
siding in  Paris;  Louis  McLane,  now  living 
in  Baltimore,  and  Pierre  B.  Cornwall,  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco.  The  charter 
was  reopened,  and  up  to  the  year  1853  over 
500  signed  the  roll,  and  the  society  was  re- 
organized under  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing. 

The  active  membership  at  the  present 
day  is  802,  pf  whom  425  are  seniors  and 
377  are  juniors 

The  surplus  income  from  its  San  Fran- 
cisco property,  which  is  located  on  Fourth 
street,  between  Market  and  Mission,  and 
known  as  Pioneer  Building,  is  devoted  to 
the  relief  of  the  worthy  members,  who 
have  become  too  old  and  feeble  to  earn 
a livelihood,  and  to  the  assistance  of  the 
needy  widows  and  orphans  of  pioneers.  In 
this  building  are  to  he  found  reading  rooms, 
card  rooms,  billiard  rooms,  etc.,  together 
with  an  excellent  library,  placed  there  for 
the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  these  gray- 
haired pioneers,  before  whom  we  must  all 
how  in  reverent  devotion,  for  it  was  they 
who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  great 
civilization  and  made  the  glorious  State  of 
California  what  she  is  to-day. 


UNITED  STATES  GUNBOAT  “ MARIETTA 

command  of  Commander  If.  Morrell.  II* 


The  “ Marietta”  is  in  the  Caribbean  Squadron,  and  is  in  .........  •/.  - 

a training  ship  at  Tutuila,  and  is  commanded  bv  Commander  L.  b.  Under  wo  I 
(They  were  both  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works) 


lister  ship,  the  " Wheeling,”  in  now 


i uw  I*  mm,  oi-  mr  \\\.  ak  m Ai; 


, , . ivAiMAt.  v.»i-  inr.  .-ViMUKlLAN  FLAG  AT  SONOMA  r\l 

by  Licutcimnt  Joseph  Warren  Revere,  U.  S.  N\,  on  lulv  o iSj6  


0opr,.^|lt  Vj.j.Uc,  K,n. 

nymiwt,,  v ,sh,.,unvu 
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Tlio  " Momuinock  " 'is  now'  SHIP  " 1NDRPKNDENCF  ’• 

Thc  “ 


I 


IMMENSE  DRV  DOCK  AT  MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD 
I he  l tty  of  Vallejo  in  the  distance 


CALIFORNIA"  LAUNCHING  COMMITTEE,  N.  S.  G.  W. 


George  C.  Pardee,  Governor  of  California 
kugcne  E.  Schmitz,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 


LIOWIS  F.  BYINUTON 

II.  It.  MoNOBLE 

JAMES  I,.  GA  LLA(}|  1 10 1 ; 
CHARLES  10.  MeLAlJGIlLlN 

VVALTIOIt  I).  W All  N 10  It 

<’IIA  ItLIOH  II,  T|  I UN  10  It , . , 

1 1 ION  It  Y H.  MARTIN 

WILLIAM  10.  FOLIO  Y... 

.1.  EMMETT  IIAY  DION. 

BERT  LEVY 

M.  T.  DOOLING 

JAMES  A.  DJOVOTO 

DMA  ItLIOH  M,  1 1 10  LH 1 1 A Y\ 

FRANK  10.  W 10 II 10 

C.  JO.  JARVIS 

LOUIS  II.  MOOSE  It 

A.  B.  BARKER 


Past  Grand  President 

Grand  President 

Second  Grand  Vice-President 
..Grand  First  Vice-President 
.Grand  Third  Vice-President 

Grand  Secretary 

Grand  Treasurer 

Grand  Marshal 

Grand  Inside  Sentinel 

Grand  Outside  Sentinel 

Grand  Trusteo 

Grand  Trustoo 

Grand  Trustoo 

Grand  Trustoo 

Grand  Trustee 

Grand  Trusteo 

Grand  Trustoo 


CALIFORNIA,  No.  I 

PACIFIC,  No.  10— T. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  No. 
Martin. 


■J.  J.  Neubarth,  Henry  Stern, 
P.  Martin,  W.  II.  Ilnzoll,  W. 
20 — J*  J*  Harrington,  A.  A. 


Abo  Mayor. 

J.  Looko. 

Moran,  William 


NI ANTIC,  No.  105 — John  F.  Twoomey,  W.  IT.  Byington,  W.  A. 
O'Leary. 

NATIONAL,  No.  118 — W.  S.  Grattan,  A.  J.  Falvey,  K.  Matheson. 
PIEDMONT,  No.  120— W.  D.  Sagehorn,  J.  J.  McElroy,  D.  W.  Doodi. 

HESPERIAN,  No.  137 — Charles  P.  Lamoge,  A.  F.  Flannigan,  E.  L. 
Stone. 

ALCATRAZ,  No.  145 — Charles  H.  Turner,  Charles  Fitzsimmons,  W. 
J.  WolfL’. 

HALCYON,  No.  14(i — J.  R.  Know  land,  F.  C.  Fabens,  C.  F.  Harvey. 

BROOKLYN,  No.  151 — J.  D.  Vestal,  G.  A.  Taylor.  G.  J.  Hans. 

ALCALDE,  No.  151 — John  Murray,  Louis  E.  Deere,  J.  W.  Desmond. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  No.  157— M.  H.  Squires.  A.  J.  Milley,  N.  P. 
Halil  nan. 

SEA  POINT,  No.  168— D.  C.  Whaley,  W.  R.  Milton.  E.  G.  Coughlin. 

SEQUOIA,  No.  160— Richard  D.  Barton,  W.  P.  Johnson,  William 
Llppert. 


MISSION,  No.  38— John  Porohor,  A.  S.  Groth,  F.  O.  Waito. 
ALAMEDA,  No.  47-  J.  F.  Hanson,  W.  E.  Bamhor.  11.  Von  Tagon 
SAN  FRANCiocO,  No.  49-W.  H.  Jackson.  R.  Levy,  H.  M.  Locke.’ 
OAKLAND,  No.  50  -Goorgo  W.  Frlok.  J,  J.  Nnoglo,  W.  F.  Paulson 
Moisei  D0RAD0,  N°‘  C2“John  a Dr.  A.  L.  Zllmor,  Henry 

LaooyT‘  TAMALPAlS'  No'  G4-'Tl  Emmett  Hayden,  C.  F.  Magee,  F.  W. 

STANFORD0,  J2"P‘  **  M°rt08‘  V*  Lt  Orou»0-  John  Warrlon. 

Steiger.  ‘ No*  7"  P>  J*  Mnrtonatoin.  William  D.  Hynes.  Charles 

Dross  ell!  l*A  ,U'10NAt  No‘  84  -1*  P.  Abrams,  Daniel  Sutter,  Dr.  A.  A. 

BAY  CITY,  No.  101  11,  Quntthtirfi-ni*  > i n 

uumsouigot,  I.  L.  Houser,  Charles  L.  Llcht, 


PRECITA,  No.  187 — C.  A.  Keefe,  H.  J.  Neber,  James  O’Halloran. 
OliYMPUS,  No.  1S9 — Julius  Epstein,  H.  I.  Mulcreavy,  H Joost. 
PRESIDIO,  No.  194 — Fabius  Finch,  W.  J.  Donlon,  E.  E.  Fischer. 
ATHENS.  No.  196 — W.  B.  White.  B.  H.  Dean. 

MARSHALL,  No.  202— J.  P.  Weisen,  J.  Rose,  P.  A.  Bill. 

t NAVY.  No.  207 — M.  J.  Shealian,  Joseph  W.  Ledden.  Dr. 

J.  . Smith. 

DOLORES,  No  20S.— George  W.  Gerhard.  W.  W.  Eccles.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Keene. 

BERKELEY,  No.  210 — Frank  McAllister,  R.  T.  Walsh,  F.  D.  Fagan, 
t WIN  PEAKS,  No.  214 — T.  Haas,  John  Foran,  T.  J.  McDevitt. 

EL  CAPITAN,  No.  222— J.  Jewell.  W.  J.  O Brien.  J.  C.  Conmy. 
SANTA  ROSA — Jas.  F.  Stanley. 

SAN  JOSE.  No.  22— Charles  C.  Caernett.  No.  82 — Edw.  Younger. 


No 


177 — Fred  Doehi 
HENRY  E.  FAURE,  Past  President’s  Association. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


OvERTUR  I* 


Naval  Battalion  Band 

Introductory  ....  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Knowland 
“California”  ....  Governor  George  C.  Pardee 
“Union  Iron  Works”  ....  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott 
Selection,  “Southern  Melodies”  ....  Band 
“Tmc  IJnithd  Statics  Navy,”  Captain  C.  B.  T.  Moore,  U.S.N. 

“Ti-iu  Star-Spangled  Banner” 

Miss  Etta  O’Brien  and  Chorus 

“Ti-ik  Unitkd  Status  Army” 

Major-General  Arthur  MacArthur 


Woodward’s  Pavilion,  Thursday  Evening,  April  28th,  at  8 o’clock. 

“American  Republic”  | Address,  Appropriate  to  the  Occasion,  Hon  James  D.  Phelan 

“Ti-ie  Man  Behind  the  Gun”  .... 

Grand  Chorus  of  200  Voices,  under  direction  of 
Professor  John  W.  McKenzie 

(Arranged  especially  for  this  occasion  by  Professor  McKenzie) 

San  Francisco  . . . Mayor  Eugene  E.  Schmitz 


Band 


Selection,  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever” 


Band 


“The  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West” 

Grand  President  Miss  Stella  Finkeldev 

Selection 

“The  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West” 

Grand  President  H.  R.  McNoble 

“My  0wn  United  States,”  Mr.  Oscar  Franks  and  Chorus 

“HOME  SWEET  HOME” 


Yyi 


